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Poter Penguin Calking 


HOWDY, boys and girls. ‘The other day 
the penglets came rushing in, Peterkin 
wearing a big Boy Scout hat, and Petunia 
a green Girl Scout uniform. They both 
were carrying Scout handbooks, and they 
announced that they were Tenderfeet. 
As soon as they had finished learning 
the Morse code, they would be official 
Scouts. 

I said that that was fine, but what I 
had wanted to do that day was go to the 
beach. They said that there was nothing 
better for Scouts than the beach, and so 
they packed their bathing suits and sig- 
nal flags and off we went. All the way 
down on the train they kept mumbling, 
“Dot, dot, dash; dash, dot, dot...” 

When we arrived, I spread out my 
towel and the penglets spread out their 
signal flags. Then Peterkin said to Pe- 
tunia, “You wait here, and I'll go up on 
that sand dune and pretend I’m a ship 








in distress.” Peterkin walked off, and 
pretty soon I heard Petunia spelling out, 
“S$-O-S, H-E-L-P, C-O-M-E_ F-A-S-T, 
T-E-R-R-I-B-L-E M-E-S-S.” 

And then I was asleep. 

The next thing I knew, I heard mili- 
tary guns clanking and military voices 
shouting. And then somebody was shak- 
ing me and yelling. “Ahoy there, what’s 
the trouble.” 

I looked up. A stern officer was stand- 
ing over me, one hand clamped over 
Peterkin’s arm. Out at sea a great gray 
battleship rode at anchor. 

‘‘N-nothing’s the trouble, s-sir,’”’ Peter- 
kin stuttered. ‘““N-nothing, honest.” 

The officer grew red in the face. “You 
don’t send out landing boats from battle- 
ships for nothing!”’ he said. ‘““There was 
a signal for help here!” 

Petunia began to cry. “But we were 
just practicing Morse code. For Scouts. 
We didn’t think anyone would come.” 

The officer thought this over. ““You’d 
better come along,” he said, ‘“‘and see 
what the captain wants to do with you.” 

We were rowed out to the ship, and 
the captain met us on deck. I explained 
to him what had happened. 














‘By all regulations,” he said, frown- 
ing, “I should have the three of you 
thrown into the brig for willfully delay- 
ing the course of a battleship. But since 
this young fellow may grow up to be a 
fine signalman in the Navy’’—and he be- 
gan to smile—‘I’d better just keep you 
for dinner instead.”’ 

So we had dinner at the captain’s 


Story of the Cover 


The Thumper rabbit family clapped 
their paws over their ears to shut out 
the sound of banging hammers, buzzing 
saws, and roaring tractors. 

Peeking out from their mulberry-bush 
home, they saw holes gouged in the 
earth and steel girders shooting up into 
the sky. 

“Man has come,” said father rabbit 
sadly. ‘We must move to the other side 
of the stream.” So the family trudged 
to the stream’s edge. 

“But the water is too deep. We'll 
surely drown,” wailed all the rabbits. 

“If I were bigger, I’d fly you across,” 
twittered a passing robin. 

A mole poked up his head. ““Too bad 
you can’t live underground. It’s so lovely 
and cool down here.” 

“I’m afraid my lily-pad home would 
be too damp for you,” croaked a frog. 

The rabbits looked glummer than 
ever. 

“Well, you can still hop,” piped up a 
heron. So the rabbits gayly hopped 
aboard their heron-ferryboat. 
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table, and afterwards we inspected the 
whole battleship, including the signal 
flags. When we were rowed ashore, the 
crew lined up on deck to give the 
penglets a farewell salute. 


“Good-by, good-by,” the penglets 


shouted, waving to the ship. “We'll be 


sure to join the Sea Scouts now!”’ 

Later on, when we were riding back 
home, Petunia said happily, ““Wasn’t it 
exciting, seeing a real battleship and eat- 
ing with the captain?” 

“Yes,”” Peterkin said thoughtfully. “It 
sure is lucky for us the Navy really knows 
its signals!” 


Coming Next Month 


The June Story Parape is chock full 
of fun and excitement. You'll find plenty 
of both in the lively story Billy and Fats 
Camp Out For adventure lovers 
there is a thrilling tale about an Indian 
boy who learned the importance of The 
Last Arrow ... If you have a mind to 
journey to the land of make-believe, read 
about a young lad who went out in the 
world to search for Something for Noth- 
ing ...A house full of Redcoats meant 
trouble for the Hart family. But the Red- 
coats were in for a surprise as you will 
see in the second part of Sukey and the 
Tories .. . Be on the lookout when you 
go fishing this vacation. Maybe you'll 
have the good fortune to meet up with 
The Affectionate Whale . . . How fast 
has man traveled through the heavens? 
Story PARADE has the answer in the 
feature The Fastest Man in the World 
... And if you and your gang want to 
build a playhouse for the long summer 
days ahead, see the how-to-do-it article by 
Patricia Villemain . .. And for pure non- 
sense, don’t miss Fido Wanted to Fly. 
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HOW 10 BUNT 


A SPORT CLOSE-UP 
By HAMILTON HERTZ 


A properly placed bunt is as good as 
the longest, hardest-hit single in a base- 
ball game. Big-league ball players know 
this and rarely a game passes without 
someone laying down a bunt. 

A good bunt can do a lot toward win- 
ning a game. It can get the batter on 
base, when base-runners are needed. It 
can move a base-runner along, from first 
to second or from second to third. It can 
squeeze home a run when there’s a man 
on third. It is an important part of the 
game, as you can see. 

Not everyone can step up to the plate 
and smash a ball over the heads of the 
outfielders. You have to be a big, strong 
man to do this. Smaller players are the 
ones who bunt the most, because they 
know they can’t hit the ball out of the 
park. They can, however, get on base 
with a good bunt. 

Bunting is not easy. Learning to bunt 
takes a lot of practice. But 
once a player knows how 
to bunt, he’s a valuable 
man on any team. He’s a 
man you can count on in 
a tight spot. 

In this picture, Richie 
Ashburn, of the Philadel- 
phia Phillies, shows how 
he bunts. Ashburn is one 
of the best bunters in big- 
league baseball. 

When he steps up to 
the plate, Ashburn stands 
just as though he were go- 
ing to take a full swing at 
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the ball. ‘The success of bunting depends 
on surprise,.so that the other team won't 
move in to jump on the ball and make 
the put-out. 

Ashburn waits for a straight, fast ball 
or slow curve. When the ball leaves the 
pitcher’s hand, Ashburn brings his back 
foot around quickly so that he faces the 
pitcher. At the same time, he slides his 
hand down to the thick part of the bat. 
Notice how he tucks his fingers under 
the bat, keeping them away from the 
front. This is important, because if your 
fingers stick out in front, they may be 
hit by the ball. 

As the ball approaches, Ashburn just 
brings his bat up or down to meet it. He 
does not swing the bat. He aims it in the 
direction he wants the bunt to go. Then 
he drops his bat quickly, and speeds 
down to first base. 

Here’s a thing to remember, though: 
Don’t bunt after you have two strikes, 
for if you foul the ball, it counts as the 
third strike and you’re out. 

The man studying Richie Ashburn’s 
bunting position is Philadelphia pitcher, 
Bubba Church. 


"United Press Photo" 
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“The Machine’s ready,” Pete said. “Call in the customers.” 
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MACHINE 


By Epa and RIcHARD CRIsT 


When a runaway junk wagon dumped 
its load on Pete McCormick’s front lawn, 
it made a mess. But Pete, who was a 
bright, daring boy, thought it was an 
interesting thing to happen. 

So, when the junkman threw his 
hands up in the air and walked away, 
Pete squatted on his heels to study the 


junk. Then his friend Orville came and . 


squatted beside him. 

“T have a book .. .”’ Orville began. 

“T know,” Pete said. “But we'd better 
get this junk off our lawn. My folks 
might not like it here.” 

Orville shook his head. “No, they 
mightn’t.” 

So they carried it all around to the 
back yard. 

“Now,” said Orville, “I'll go and get 
my book.” 

They studied the book. Then they 
studied the junk. After a while they 
looked at each other and nodded. 

“We can do it,” Orville said. 

“With no trouble at all,”’ agreed Pete. 
“And we'll earn enough money for that 
one-man pup tent at Tinker’s store.” 

“We'll take turns sleeping in it,” said 
Orville. 

So they started to work. 

First, they made a sign that said: “Big 
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Illustrated by RicHARD Crist 


invention going on. Keep out! Come 
back later.” 

They tacked the sign on the gate in 
the back yard garden wall. Then they 
sorted springs, screens, sockets, and 
sprockets. ‘They straightened pipes, pots, 
cotterpins, and pulleys. They untangled 
wires and untwisted twisted tricycle 
wheels. They hammered nails, screwed 
screws, bolted bolts, and fastened grom- 
mets, gaskets, and gauges. They put to- 
gether rusty parts of a steam engine: the 
boiler, the firebox, the piston, the fly- 
wheel, and the stack. 

At last they were finished. Proudly 
they stood back to look up at the strange 
machine they had made. 

“The wobbliest thing I ever saw,” Or- 
ville said. 

“She’s pretty, though,” said Pete. “I 
like the flag on top.” 

Orville nodded. “Now let’s get the 
gum stuff.” 

“And jelly bean stuff,” added Pete. 

“Gum’s enough,” warned Orville, 
who was an intelligent and cautious boy. 
“The book says you never can tell about 
the Machine. It won’t stand for too 
much.” 

“Oh, it'll be all right,” Pete said quite 
fearlessly. 
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So they went to town to buy the stuff. 

A big crowd of curious children gath- 
ered at the gate, as Orville made a fire in 
the steam engine. Pete climbed to the 
top of the Machine and poured the gum 
stuff and the jelly bean stuff into the 
hoppers. 

“She’s all ready!” he called, climbing 
down. “I'll let the customers in now!” 

He opened the gate and hundreds of 
children burst into the yard. At that 
moment the steam engine’s wheel began 
to turn. The Machine shook and shud- 
dered. Balls bounced; springs sprang; 
lights lit; pipes jerked, jumped, and gur- 
gled. Buzzes, clinks, and rumbles became 
WHIZZES, CLANKS, and ROARS. 

The children watched with eyes as big 
as pie-pans. 

Suddenly, colored balls of bubble gum 
shot out of a spout with a pink, pink, 
pink. The children squealed with de- 
light; and Pete and Orville sold the gum 
balls for a penny apiece. 

Then out came jelly beans with a 
floop, floop, floop. They sold these, too. 

And sure enough, they earned enough 
pennies for the one-man pup tent at 
Tinker’s store. 

“If we make some pop, too,” said Pete, 
“we'll earn even more money and buy 
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the two-man pup tent. Then we could 
both sleep at once.” 

“Gum and jelly beans are enough,” 
warned Orville. ‘““There might be trou- 
ble. The book says you never can tell 
about the Machine .. .” 

“Oh, it’ll be all right,’”’ Pete said, and 
he went off to town to get the pop stuff. 

A little later, cherry pop was squirting 
from a faucet on the puffing Machine. 
It was a penny a glass. Pete and Orville 
soon had enough pennies for the two- 
man pup tent. 

‘“‘We need popsicles, too,’’ said Pete. 
“We'll earn more money and buy the 
big center-pole tent with the bug-proof 
door flap.”’ . 

Orville looked worried. ““The Ma- 
chine is already making funny noises. 
The book says you never can tell...” 

But Pete, who didn’t mind taking 
chances, went for the popsicle stuff. 

By late afternoon, the Machine was 
shaking, gasping, and groaning. From its 
spouts and faucets came pop, popsicles, 
popcorn, bubble gum, jelly beans, and 
gingerbread cookies. 

But that wasn’t enough for Pete. 
“There aren’t any pretzels,’’ he said. 

“You'd better watch out,’ Orville 
warned. “The Machine is_ shooting 
sparks, and it has an awful bend in the 
middle. The book says...” 

“If we make pretzels,’ observed Pete, 
‘“‘we can buy the super-standard bunga- 
low tent with the roll-up sides. All of our 
friends could sleep in it at once.” 

Orville frowned. “The Machine's 
making some terribly funny noises—” 

But Pete, who was a daredevil, got the 
pretzel stuff. He never should have 
poured it into the hopper. But he did. 
And then... 

An eggbeater began to go the wrong 
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way. The bubble gum went pwack! in- 
stead of pink. The jelly beans went brrrt! 
instead of floop. Popsicles squirted, and 
cookies sailed over the wall like flying 
saucers. 

The Machine turned into a shivering 
dragon. It blew off its stack, spit sparks, 
and belched black smoke. Lights flashed, 
bells rang, whistles blew. Nuts, nails, and 
bolts rained down on the crowd. 

Children screamed and ran for the 
gate. And then—Ka-POOM! 

A fiery cloud of smoke roared into 
the sky! The Wonderful Machine rose in 
the air and came down in a million and 
one pieces. 
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Spring Willows 
Spring, spring, \e ™ 
everything i , 


4 you do is new and shiny. - 

y’ Who, who ‘os <3 \. 
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to think of things as tiny \Y 

%4 as all those velvet 

\ willow-cats } 


in furry coats 
and furry hats 
astride a twig 


like acrobats, 
soft, and sleek, and shiny? 
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From the back porch, Pete and Orville 
gazed at the mess. “Well,” said Pete, ‘we 
earned enough money to buy the me- 
dium-standard wall tent with the can- 
vas floor. One or two of our friends 
could sleep with us, and... .” 

He stopped. A big lump of bubble 
gum was bulging in the middle of the 
flattened Machine. The bulge grew big- 
ger... then pwack-zing! Something shot 
across the yard. It thudded against his 
stomach and fell to the porch. 

Orville picked it up and his eyes grew 
wide with wonder. 

“Well, what do you know,” he 
grinned. ‘‘A pretzel!” 
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Wy Fairy Friend 
i, 


One morning bright and early 
When the grass was diamond set, 
I rose to find a fairy 

Trapped in a spider’s net. 


Her little hands were tangled 
And her little feet were tied. 
She couldn’t free her little self 
No matter how she tried. 


I gently picked her from the web 
And placed her on a rose. 

Her little eyes were wet with tears 
And she blew her little nose. 


She thanked me in a tiny voice 
Which sang like tinkling chimes. 
And when she spoke, her little words 
Were formed in fairy rhymes. 


BY ZETTA DE VOE 
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THUNDER .... LIGHTNING 


By RosE WYLER 


We have a special day, the Fourth of 
July, for popping firecrackers and shoot- 
ing off rockets that light up the heavens. 
But Nature doesn’t limit her fireworks 
to one day. She goes on all summer shoot- 
ing off her electrical displays. And no 
man-made fireworks are as powerful as 
Nature’s electric storms. 

Where does lightning come from? It 
all starts in tall billowy clouds that look 
quite harmless. There are negative and 
positive charges of electricity inside these 





clouds. ‘The negative charges pull at the 
positive ones. The negative charges in 
the cloud and the positive charges on 
earth are drawn toward each other. 
When enough tension is built up, a con- 
tact is made, and an electric current 
passes through the air. This makes the 
gases in the air glow and we see a bril- 
liant flash of lightning. How powerful 
this electric current is can be seen from 
this photograph from the General Elec- 
tric laboratory. A current of five mil- 
lion volts passed 
through copper wire 
and completely vapor- 
ized the wire. 

When you get a flash 
of lightning, the air is 
heated. This sudden dis- 
turbance of the atmos- 
phere sends out sound 
waves which we hear as 
thunder. 

When a storm is far 
| away, you see the light- 
ning before you hear 
the thunder. This is be- 
cause light travels 186,- 
000 miles a_ second 
while sound only moves 


Photographs from 
News Bureau 
GENERAL ELEctric Co. 








at 1/5 miles a second. In order to tell 
how many miles away a storm is, count 
the seconds between a lightning flash 
and a thunder clap, then divide by five. 

Storms usually move at about half a 
mile a minute. A storm that is two miles 
away and moving toward you will reach 
you within four minutes. In that time, 
you can seek shelter. 

Lightning puzzled and frightened 
men for centuries. Then Benjamin 
Franklin proved that the light he saw 
flashing in the sky was electricity. Ever 
since then, scientists have been studying 
the mysteries of electric storms. Steel 
rods have been set up to catch lightning 
so it won’t harm people and lightning 
watchers observe and record the force of 
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lightning bolts. General Electric put up 
a big station on top of the Empire State 
Building. This company has also made 
lightning in their laboratories. 

You can guard yourself against light- 
ning. Stay out of water and away from 
metal objects like fences and bicycles 
during a storm. Electricity travels 
through metal and water. If you are in 
a car, stay there, you will be fairly safe. 
Never stand under a tree; it might be 
struck by lightning. Obey these rules 
and don’t worry about lightning. 

Lightning is very useful to men. Na- 
ture fertilizes the soil through lightning. 
Each stroke of lightning sets free large 
amounts of nitric acid that go into the 
earth to help plants grow. 
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SHIP’S BELL 


A YARN OF THE SEA 











By JAKE KLIMo 


See that bell up there, Jimmy? That’s 
a ship’s bell that once hung on the fore- 
castle head of the Black Tern, a 
schooner in the East African trade. 

People often ask me why I’ve hung it 
so high—out of reach. I want it that way, 
Jimmy. I don’t want to hear that bell 
ring again, ever. The last time it rang, 
my blood ran cold and the hair on my 
head stood on end from fright! 

The bell is all tarnished now, but 
when it was on the Black Tern it was 
polished bright as gold. 

The crew was mighty particular about 
that bell and they spent hours polishing 
it. Aside from ringing the time every 
half hour, the bell was used to warn the 
quarter-deck whenever an object was 
sighted at sea. 

Our troubles started one dark night 
off the coast of Africa. It was one of those 
pitch black nights when the stars are 
completely hidden. I was standing by the 
helmsman, straining to see ahead, when 
suddenly I heard the bell ring out three 
times. That signal meant that something 
was dead ahead! I heard someone run- 
ning and the lookout came leaping to- 
ward me as though the devil himself 
were behind him. 
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Illustrated by GorpoN HAKE 


“The bell!” he cried, pointing for- 
ward to the forecastle. “It rang!” 

“What ails you, man!” I said. “Of 
course it rang. I heard it myself.’ 

‘But Cap’n,” the man gasped, his eyes 
rolling, “J didn’t ring it!” 

“Then someone else rang it!” I said. 

“No, sir. I’m standing my watch, look- 
ing ahead, when all of a sudden that 
shiny bell begins ringin’. I turned and 
looked at it and... and,” his voice 
trailed away into a hoarse whisper. 

“Speak up, speak up!”’ I cried. 

“There wasn’t nobody under that bell, 
Cap'n. It just rang itself!” 

“Nonsense!” I roared, turning to the 
mate. “Mr. Walsh, go forward and look 
into this foolishness!” 

The mate went forward, disappearing 
into the darkness while I explained to 
the lookout that often a ship’s bell rings 
by itself when a ship rolls heavily. This 
didn’t calm the man’s fears, however. 
He knew that the sea was calm and the 
vessel wasn’t rolling. 

Then we heard the bell again,—three 
clear rings! When the mate came aft, I 
asked him what he had seen. 

“Nothing, sir,” he said in a strange, 
choked voice. 
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“What do you mean ‘nothing’! I 
shouted. “I heard that bell ring!” 

“TI know, sir. So did I,” he said, ““but 
there was nobody there!”’ 

“Call all hands aft!” I ordered. “If 
there’s somebody making a joke of this 
vessel, I'll have his hide!” 

All hands were mustered on the quar- 
ter-deck and the mate called the roll. ‘The 
entire crew was present. 

“Men,” I began, “someone in this 
crew is ringing that bell and I intend to 
find him.” I was interrupted by the 
tolling of the bell! 

Cold chills ran up my spine, because 
I knew now that none of the crew could 
be sneaking up and tolling the bell for a 
prank. They all stood before me in a 













frightened huddle on the quarter-deck. 

Suddenly I made a decision. “All 
hands stand by to "bout ship!’ I called. 
The crew ran to their stations. 

“Hard a’lee!” I sang out and the 
helmsman twirled the spokes of the 
wheel, bringing the ship into the wind. 

The towering mass of canvas luffed 
into the eye of the wind, making the ves- 
sel shudder from stem to stern. Then 
the wind caught the other side of the 
sails, and the ship heeled hard over, rac- 
ing through the night at right angles to 
our old course. The crew swarmed aloft, 
while I strained my eyes looking ahead. 

Then I saw it! She was a large square- 
rigger, rolling listlessly in the swells. Not 
a stitch of canvas showed on her yards, 








which hung cock-billed, pointing in 
every direction. 

‘“‘What is that thing?” the mate asked, 
peering at the unlighted hulk. 

The Black Tern passed close by the 
dark ship and I hailed her through the 
darkness. My voice echoed back across 
the water, but we saw no motion on 
deck. I caught a glimpse of the wheel 
and could see it spinning wildly. The 
helm was deserted. 

““She’s a derelict!” I whispered in awe. 


PUT AND TAKE 
Example: Take an S§ from great out- 
cry, and leave the top milk:—scream, 
cream. 
Take an S from a store and go round on 
one foot, 
Put a B before want, to get color of soot. 
Put an S before bone and get boat of 
great size, 


that flies, 

Take a B from a flower; 
frame is left, 

Put an § before murdered, and find one 
who’s deft, 

Take an F from some sheep, out in a 
field, 

And fasten a door so it never will yield. 


a weaver’s 


1. A heap 
2. An object of worship 
3. Plots of land 


4. Other 
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PUZZLES 


Put a P before road and get something ° 





1. To cease moving 

2. A musical sound 

3. At one time 

4. Chirp of baby chick 


‘“There’s not a living soul aboard that 
ship!” If we hadn’t come about when the 
Black Tern’s bell sounded the warn- 
ing we would have rammed that drifting 
hulk. 

Well, Jimmy, the crew refused to 
touch that bell again and I had to replace 
it with another in the very next port. I 
took the bell with me when I left the 
Black Tern and to this day, Jimmy, I 
still don’t know who—or what—struck 
the bell that saved our ship. 


CHARADE 
My first is made by a cat 
When fish or liver’s near, 
My second, farmers do with plows, 
When the first Spring days are here, 
My third means you are not on time 
For school, perhaps, or tea, 
My whole means cut apart and spoil, 
It’s wrong, you must agree. 


RIDDLES 
1. Why do farmers prefer swords to 
guns? 
2. Why is golf a very dangerous game? 
3. What coat is put on when it’s wet? 
4. What is the difference between a 
horse and a miser? 
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1. Dish with curved sides 
2. Margarine 

3. To make one’s way 

4. A vein of ore 


Answers on page 46 
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- By Peter Wells 




















Clever thinking... 

















Brings them back! 
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‘All hands on deck and stand muster! 
We're sailing!” 

Those were welcome words to the 192 
officers and men of H.M.S. Amethyst. 
The gunboat had been anchored in 
China’s Yangtze River for weeks, and 
everybody headed topside for roll call. 

Soon every bunk but one was empty. 
The occupied bunk was a strange one. 
It was nothing but a battered petty ofh- 
cer’s cap in the crew’s quarters. 

As soon as all was quiet, a small black- 
and-white face peeped out of the cap and 
a pair of green eyes blinked sleepily. 
Then the black-and-white face yawned 
and a small, husky cat stepped out of bed 
and stretched. After he had stretched, 
Simon, seaman, cat-class, and a member 
of the King’s Navy, trotted briskly top- 
side to join his shipmates. 
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Ranks were quickly formed and Simon 
took his regular place in line. The little 
cat made a snappy appearance, standing 
stiffly at attention. His muzzle, chest and 
forepaws gleamed white and neat against 
his black coat. A shiny identification 
disk with the words—Simon, H.M.S. 
Amethyst—hung from his collar. 

An officer called the roll and Simon 
waited patiently. Finally the officer said, 
“And Simon!’ Simon _ immediately 
arched his back and meowed loudly. 

The officer swung about, saluted the 
captain smartly, and announced, “All 
present and accounted for, sir!” 

The captain spoke briefly and the 
crew was dismissed to get the ship under 
way. Everyone had a special job to do, 
including Simon. Eyes and ears keenly 
alert, seaman, cat-class, Simon patrolled 
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the decks, the hold and the galley of the 
trim little gunboat. 

Simon’s job as Ship Defender was 
vitally importan’‘ and his fighting ability 
had been tested many times in Atlantic 
and Pacific voyages. Experience had 
taught the little fighting sailor cat that 
whenever his ship made a China port, 
it was subject to pirate attacks! 

These pirates were not carrying cut- 
lasses, but were a type even more dan- 
gerous. They carried disease, striking 
like thieves in the night. Simon’s “pi- 
rates” were rats! Some were as large as 
small dogs, but their size and ferocity 
never made Simon falter in his duty. 

Satisfied there were no pirates aboard, 
Simon purred and returned to his bed. 
Chinese Reds were sweeping Chiang Kai- 
shek’s armies before them and had closed 
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in on the capital, Nanking. The Ame- 
thyst’s orders were to carry supplies to 
the British Embassy and relieve other 
gunboats stationed there. 

The upriver dash was almost com- 
pleted when H.M.S. Amethyst ran into 
trouble. Communist troops reached the 
north bank of the Yangtze and trapped 
her as well as several other ships in a 
river bend just below Nanking. Com- 
munist artillery began shelling them, un- 
mercifully. 

The other ships managed to escape but 
the Amethyst wasn’t so lucky. Enemy 
shellfire soon knocked her big guns out 
of action. Worst of all, the steering gear 
was smashed, causing the vessel to run 
aground on Rose Island. Simon’s ship 
was helpless, and surrounded by the 
enemy! 

With shells ripping through the Ame- 
thyst’s thin armor-plating, Simon wailed 
in fear and surprise and took cover. ‘The 
captain, who had often played with 
Simon, was mortally wounded. Sixteen 
crewmen were killed. 

Lieutenant Commander Kearns took 
command of the ship. Calling for sixty 
volunteers he said, ““Men, we’re in a bit 
of a fix here. You must try to reach 
Shanghai and get help. We'll need it to 
get out of here alive! Draw guns and 
ammunition from the armory and God’s 
speed. The 115 men remaining will also 
draw weapons. No Reds are going to 
board this ship. Dismissed!”’ 

Simon clawed at Commander Kearns’ 
trouser leg, snarling angrily. 

“Yes, I know, Simon, old lad,” the 
commander grinned. “You want to fight, 
too. Too bad you can’t handle a gun. 
But if those Reds manage to board us, I 
fancy even you will have a chance at 
them. Good lad!” He reached down and 
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gently scratched Simon’s neck and back. 

Simon’s chance to fight came sooner 
than he expected. Two nights later his 
ship was boarded! The boarders weren't 
Communist soldiers, though. They were 
Simon’s age-old enemies, rats. 

The huge, hungry creatures climbed 
aboard from the island where the little 
ship was stranded. Here was an enemy 
for whom the sailor cat needed no gun. 
He had been born with the necessary 
weapons—sharp teeth and claws. 

Simon hurled himself on the leaders of 
the pirate band. Forgotten was his fear 
of shells and bullets. He had an enemy 


to fight. While his shipmates crouched 
behind bulkheads firing submachine 
guns and rifles at the enemy on shore, 
Simon battled the pirates on deck. Not 
only was he risking death from the rats’ 
poison-laden teeth but his fur was singed 
by the flash of exploding shells. Splinters 
of steel tore out chunks of his fur and 
cut the skin of his face, legs and body. A 
fragment of an enemy shell cut a gash in 
his back. He screamed in pain but kept 
on fighting. 

Meanwhile, the sixty volunteers reach- 
ed Shanghai and cruisers and planes were 
immediately sent io rescue the Amethyst. 





Alas, they couldn’t get through! Time 
and again, the Communists drove them 
back. After two weeks, all rescue attempts 
ended. Still Simon and his shipmates 
fought on, each against his own special 
enemy. 

That valiant struggle, a handful of 
sailors against a Red army and one brave 
little cat against an army of rats, went 
on for three months! Simon’s friends 
kept score and found their little ship- 
mate’s victories averaged at least one 
a day. They could not count those crip- 
pled and other “‘probables’’ who escaped, 
only to die later of their wounds. 

Toward the end of the third month, 
Simon’s fight became even more impor- 
tant than the one between the British 
sailors and Chinese Reds. The ship’s 
food supply was getting dangerously low. 
If the rats killed Simon, they could rob 
the vessel of its remaining food and the 
sailors would have to surrender. 

Even worse, medical supplies were 
low, too, and some of the rats might be 
carrying germs of the plague or some 
other deadly disease. If a plague-carrying 
rat got past Simon, it could spread the 
disease and kill the crew as surely as 
Communist bullets! 

Simon was kept so busy he barely had 
time to lick his wounds, enjoy a saucer 
of milk and a brief nap before there 
would be a fresh attack by the pirate 
rats. All the while, men tried to repair 
the smashed steering gear. 

Late one afternoon Commander 
Kearns announced, ‘Men, we’ve got the 
gear fixed. Tonight we make a run for 
it!” 

That night, under cover of darkness, 
the Amethyst slipped her cables. They 
were on their way! Using rifles, pistols 
and machine guns, the crew fought every | 
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y* JOKES 
i by George 


“May I or May I not be merry?” said 
May to the Mayor. Said the Mayor to 
May, “You may indeed, this being the 
merry month of May!” How merry are 
you today? Send your happiest jokes to 
George, and get a free Funny Book if 
he prints them. The address—Box 350, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 


IMPATIENT MAN 


But why can’t you get me the zoo? 
Operator: The lion is busy, sir. 





TEACHER: Susy, this is your nineteenth 
mistake this morning. How can you 
possibly do so many stupid things in 
one day? . 

Susy: I get up early! 

Peggy Labich 





The old tramp asked the lady of the 
house if she had a piece of pie or cake 
for him. “Wouldn't bread and butter 
do?” she said. 


“As a rule, lady, yes,” was the answer. 


“But today is my birthday!” - 


Little Willie, who is always careful of 
his health, will never speak through a 


screen door—he’s afraid of straining his , 


— Mary Holyk 


Pat: You know my dog swallowed 2 
flashlight yesterday. 

Mike: Is he sick? 

Pat: No, he spit it out last night and 
now he’s de-lighted. 
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Judy Wharton 


(to phone operator): 
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yard of the way past the Communists. 
Sighing with relief, Simon curled up in 
his little bunk and fell fast asleep. The 
ship smashed through a_blockading- 
boom and was free. Free at long last! 

‘At Shanghai, Commander Kearns 
boarded a plane for London. With him 
he took official dispatches recommending 
Simon “For gallantry in action in per- 
forming a vital service in behalf of His 
Majesty’s Ship, Amethyst, and for his de- 
termined attitude which did much to im- 
prove crew morale.” 

Later, when the ship reached England, 
the brave little group of survivors parad- 
ed through cheering crowds. But the 
greatest hero of all wasn’t present. Simon 
was in six months’ quarantine, which 
is required of all animals entering the 
country. But his day was coming. 

Reporters and photographers flocked 
to visit him, for it had been announced 
that the little black-and-white hero of 
the Yangtze River Battle would receive 
the Dickin Medal. England gives this 
medal to reward heroic deeds performed 
by animals. So far it has been given to 
fifty-three dogs and horses and one 
American carrier pigeon. Simon would 
be the first cat to receive it. 

Alas, Simon, weakened by three 
months of fighting savage rats, caught 
cold and died—the day before he was to 
get his medal. 

People all over England mourned 
when they heard the news. “He had the 
courage of a lion!” they said. 

Simon’s medal was awarded after his 
death to the crew the little cat loved 
and for whom he had given his life. Now, 
brave little Simon, seaman, cat-class, lies 
at rest in an English pet cemetery. A 
little marker over his tiny grave reads: 
“In HonoreD Memory OF Simon, D.M.” 
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“AND THE TORIES 


By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 





Illustrated by UrsuLA KoERING 


Part ONE 


As soon as Sukey woke up, she knew 
it would be a bad day. The old alligator 
down in the swamp was bellowing for 
rain, and Ma’am was in a temper. 

“The Tories’ll be showing their ugly 
faces today, you mark my words,” said 
Ma’am. “I can smell trouble in the air.” 

From her corner, Sukey watched anx- 
iously. She didn’t understand much 
about the Revolution—she was only 
seven—but she knew it meant constant 
trouble among the neighbors, Whigs and 
Tories. 

Ma’am’s talk about the Tories didn’t 
seem to bother Father much, or Forrest, 
who was nearly sixteen. They just sat 
and ate their corn pone and scrapple 
and didn’t say a word. 

“You two men had better take the 
horse and Flo and her heifer a good 
piece down in the swamp, and then 
come back for the pigs and fowls.” 
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““Tain’t easy to catch a pig,” Father 
protested. He was a man who hated to 
run after things. 

“It’s a lot easier to chase a pig than to 
see them rapscallion Tories after one!” 
Ma’am cried angrily. “You remember 
what they did last week? Got all our 
turkeys but the big broken-wing Tom.” 

« There, there, Ma’am. I only said it 
was hard. And why do you think the. 
Tories are coming today? After the way 
our Whig neighbors burned down Nat 
Greene’s place, while he was away, seems 
likely the Tories would stay home and 
keep an eye on their houses.” 

“A Tory’s too mean to stay home,” 
Ma’am argued. ““They’ll be all afire for 
vengeance. No, they'll be running their 
horses down our road, and they'll stop 
in here and make trouble. I feel it in my 
bones.” 


Father sighed and stood up. 
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“Welly Forrest,” he said. “Ma’am’s 
bones are talking. We’d better get along. 
Look a-here, Ma’am. If you're right, 
hadn’t you and Sukey better come back 
in the swamp, too?” 

“While the Tories burn down our 
cabin! No, thank you. Sukey and I'll 
stay here and shoo them off.” 

“Sure you won’t come? Don’t like to 
leave you and Sukey alone.” 

This time Sukey spoke up. “If anyone 
bothers us, I'll blow the conch. I’ve been 
practicing.” 

Her father looked at her anxiously. 
“Aren’t you mighty little to blow the 
conch?” 

Sukey felt very proud. She ran to the 
shelf by the back door, took the big shell 
and blew hard. It made a wonderful 
loud roaring sound. 

Her father looked at her in admira- 
tion, and even Forrest, who’d been busy 
filling powder horns and shot bags, 
looked up and grinned. 

“You sure can blow that old conch,” 
Forrest said. “You put it out by the 
spring on that there stump. Then no one 
would suspicion if you go out there for 
a pail of watér.” 

“How many toots you want me to 
make, Forrest?”’ Sukey asked eagerly. 

“One’s easiest. One toot if they’re here 
and we're to stay away. And three if 
we’re to come back in a hurry. We won’t 
get mixed up that-a-way. Now you say 
it, Sukey.” | 

“One if they’re here, and three if 
you're wanted.” 

“Good girl.” 

‘“‘You seem to have everything settled,” 
said Ma’am, who’d been busy packing a 
poke of vittles for the men to take into 
the swamp with them. “Now you take a 
good swig at the spring before you go 
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and shut up the pigs in the old corn crib 
where nothing will get them, and pick 
up your feet and get going!”’ 

Ma’am sounded cross but she kissed 
Father good-by and gave Forrest a pat 
on the shoulder. 

‘Whatever you hear, we're all right 
unless you hear the conch shell. Sukey, 
where are you? Go help your pa catch 
them pigs.” 

It was still early morning, but not as 
cool as it should have been, and the alli- 
gator kept up his bull roaring and the 
stock was uneasy. Still Father and For- 
rest got the horse and cows off into the 
swamp easy enough. It was the pigs and 
the fowl that took time. Father got hot 
and mad. 

“It’s all your foolishness,” he said to 
Ma’am, watching from the cabin door. 
“Bet you don’t see a Tory all day.” 

“Bet I do,” said Ma’am, and as the 
two men went off with the livestock, she 
sighed with relief. 

‘‘Now, Sukey, run to the spring for a 
pail of water. I’m going to clean up the 
cabin.” 

“Why, Ma’am, what for? Who cares 
about Tories? They’re wicked men.”’ 

Ma’am tossed her head. “Tories is 
folks and any man behaves better in a 
spandy clean cabin.” 

Sukey took the pail and went out along 
the trail she’d worn to the spring. The 
air was warm and it smelled of pine 
needles and of the big white magnolia 
flowers back in the swamp. 

The Tories are coming, she thought 
and felt shivery. 

When she reached the cabin again, 
her old gown splashed with water from 
the heavy pail, she found Ma’am had 
combed her hair as though it were Sun- 
day and was pinning the money from 
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the crock under her braids. Then she 
put on a fresh cap and pinned it neatly 
in place with one of her long pins. 

‘How nice you look, Ma’am!” Sukey 
exclaimed, clapping her hands. 

“Wish I had a pair of shoes,’’ Ma’am 
said, “‘shoes with buckles.” 

She sighed, and catching Sukey by the 
shoulder she began to comb out her tan- 
gled yellow hair. When at last it was 
done, Ma’am went to her box and took 
out a red ribbon and tied it on Sukey’s 
hair. She’d never worn a ribbon before, 
and she hurried on tiptoe to look at 
herself in the pail of water. 

“How nice I look!” she thought. 

“Pride goeth before a fall,” said 
Ma’am. She had Sukey take fine sand 
and scour Grandma’am’s pewter platter, 
while she swept the hard earth floor. 

Sukey looked around her. “It’s pretty,”’ 
she said to Ma’am. When I’m big and 
have a cabin of my own, this is the way 
it’s going to look all the time, she 
thought. And I'll comb my hair and 
wash my face every day and wear a rib- 
bon in my cap. 

But she knew better than to say these 
things to Ma’am. And there wasn’t time 
anyhow, for just as she was standing on 
tiptoe to put Grandma’am’s fine pewter 
platter on the dresser, there was a sound 
of galloping, coming lickety-cut down 
the road. 

“Put it straight,” said Ma’am calmly. 
“If my pewter platter falls, [’ll lick you, 
miss, so you won't forget it.” 

Sukey put the platter straight and 
then waited a moment to make sure it 
was all right before she ran to the front 
door to join Ma’am. 

There, bursting down the road, were 
men on lathered horses, looking over 
their shoulders as they rode. 
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“They're Whigs,” said Ma’am. “I see 
Dan Bugley. Here!” she yelled, running 
to the bars by the road. “‘Here you all, 
ride in here.” 

Sukey ran to help her mother let 
down the bars, and the men rode right 
into the dooryard. They had their guns, 
but they looked mighty uneasy. 

“They're right after us,’ said Dan 
Bugley. ‘““A whole hornet’s nest of ‘Tories. 
Where can we get to now? Swamp comes 
mighty close here, each side.” 

“Ride through the cabin and out the 
back door,” Ma’am told him. “Mind 
your heads now—lintel’s not high. Turn 
left and then left again. You'll find my 
man and the boy somewhere.” 

She had to yell the last, for already 
Dan and the others had lain forward on 
their horses’ necks and ridden right 
through the cabin and out the other side. 
She and Sukey had just got the bars up 
and the door closed when along came 
several ‘Tories. ‘They drew up at the gate 
and shouted, “You, there, in the cabin! 
Come out!” 

Ma’am took her time and when she 
opened the door, she looked smooth as 
the cat when she’s lapped up the cream. 
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Sukey marveled at her calm manner. 

“Seen anyone go by?” shouted a big, 
heavy red-faced man. 

“Good morning, Duke Eggerts.”’ said 
Ma’am, dropping a curtsy. “Fine morn- 
ing but a little hot for this time of year. 
How’s your lady?” 

“Seen any men riding by, Nancy 
Hart?” Duke Eggerts shouted. “Don’t 
try your Whig tricks now.” 

“Yes, and we'll burn your cabin down 
if you lie,” said a tall, lean man. 

“T’ll make my Bible oath, nary man 
rode by,” said Ma’am. 

“What do you say, child?” an older 
man asked. “I’ll give you a penny if 
you'll tell me what you’ve seen.” 

‘‘Nary man rode by,” Sukey repeated 
in a low voice, looking down. 

“Honor bright?” 

“Cross my heart and hope to die,”’ Su- 
key said, thinking, Ma’am’s right. ‘They 
rode in. They didn’t ride by. 

“We're wasting our time,” 
called Duke Eggerts said. “Come on, 
boys, there’s no room to hide here.” 

‘“What’s that yonder, back along?’’ the 
older man asked suddenly. “‘Looks to me 
like a man and horse among them trees.” 


the man 
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Sukey looked the way the man’s finger 
was pointing, and she could make out a 
man riding along the swamp trail. 

The Tories started firing at once. 

“Let down those bars!”” Duke Eggerts 
yelled at Ma’am, but she just said, “Let 
them down yourself,” and, catching Su- 
key’s hand, ran for the cabin and barred 
both the doors. It was noisy, for the guns 
of the Whigs were answering. 

“Quick, Sukey,” said Ma’am. “Get 
into the fireplace, over there beyond the 
hot ashes. A bullet might come in 
through one of them chinks.” 

“I’m all right here with you,” Sukey 
began, but Ma’am gave her one look. 
“Do as you’re told, miss.” 

Sukey scuttled into the big fireplace. 
“You come, too.” 

‘When I’m ready.” But Ma’am never 
came into the fireplace. The guns 
whanged and the bullets whined for a 
few minutes and then it was all over. 
The Whigs made off safely into the 
marsh, and silence fell, but not for long. 

There was a beating at the cabin door. 
“Open up!” someone shouted. 

“I’m coming,” said Ma’am, but she 
did not hurry. “Sukey,” she went on in a 
low voice, “‘get out of the fireplace and 
brush the ashes off your feet. Don’t you 
dare to act scared.” 

‘Hurry up and open the door or we'll 
burn the cabin down,” the voice shouted. 

“I’m coming,’ Ma’am called. “Save 
your breath, gentlemen.” 

She gave Sukey a wink that made Su- 
key almost laugh and went slowly to the 
door and unbarred it. The men burst in, 
like stinging hornets. They had tied 
their horses and now they were all shak- 
ing their fists and yelling at Ma’am. 
(This is Part One of a two-part story 

to be concluded next month.) 
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The news of the world is at your finger tips. 
All you have to do is turn on the radio, pick up 
a newspaper, or tune in the television set. 


farers braved the dangers of traveling and came 





= SINGING THE NEWS back with wonderful tales. Wandering puts de- 


scribed battles and heroic deeds. The peor: were 
so hungry for news that it mattered little |. them 
that these events had occurred many ye: '3 ago. 
The first picture magazines were temp es and 
town gates, for it was there that great evens were 
recorded in stone for all the villagers to se. 












News traveled fast in early Greece since couriers 
ran over the countryside, bringing the news to 
people. A runner of the Marathon, Pheidippides, 
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In ancient times, news of other countries was ] 
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fell dead from exhaustion after delivering his 
message—a report of a victory of the Greek army. 
Minstrels were the newsmen of the Middle Ages. 
They picked up bits of news as they went from 
town to town, and at the castles and market places 
they sang the headlines of the day. Coffee houses 
and taverns were the news centers in large cities. 
Then came the printing presses with movable 
type. The whole picture changed. Off these presses 
came pamphlets and broadsides. Broadsides were 
single sheets with the news printed on one side. 
But the people’s desire for more and more news 
soon brought about the first newspapers. 
In 1704 a Boston town crier told of the first 
American newspaper, the Boston News Letter. 
Today, news travels faster and farther than 
ever. In places too remote for newspapers, the 
radio answers the question, “What’s new?” 
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TRIGGER, THE KING’S HORSE 


Story and Pictures by DUANE VALENTRY 


Trigger, Roy Rogers’ wonderful, gen- 
tle horse, is just about the most famous 
animal in the world. Every week he gets 
thousands of letters, almost as many as 
his popular master. These letters tell 
him how much people in every country 
of the world like to watch him act and 
do tricks. 


The “Smartest Horse in the Movies” 
has learned how to do 52 tricks and 
more than a hundred different stunts. He 
has been trained by Roy Rogers, King 
of the Cowboys, since he was five years 





old and has been with him in movies, on 
television and in rodeos. Did you know 
that he can say his prayers? That he can 
walk on his hind legs? 

If you were to say to him, “Trigger, 
how old are you?” the big horse with the 
shaggy blonde mane would tell you by 
striking the ground with his forepaw, 
one strike for each year. He also does a 
bow called the “camel stretch.” This is 
considered very hard for a horse to learn 
because he has to support much of his 
weight on his jaw while he does it. 

Once, during a rodeo 
in Cincinnati, Trigger 
was going through his 
dance steps when he 
stopped, right in the 
middle of the waltz. ‘The 
music was out of tune. 

Everyone wondered 
why he had _ stopped. 
But Roy knew. Trigger 
doesn’t like music that 
isn’t perfect. Sometimes, 
when there is no music, 
Trigger will dance while 
Roy hums for him. He 
also can fox trot and jit- 
terbug. He looks so dig- 
nified, too! 

Trigger and Roy have 
worked together in one 
hundred movies. The 
beautiful horse has a 
gold and silver saddle 
worth a huge fortune. It 
has real rubies in it. 
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This is for his rodeo shows, when he is 
all dressed up for his audience. Of course, 
he has all kinds of saddles for everyday 
wear. 

Trigger is a stallion (he’s seen here 
with his son) and was bought for $2500. 
Today he is worth much more. Recently, 
Roy was offered $100,000 for him. But 
he wouldn’t sell him for anything. 

The Golden Stallion—he’s a_palo- 
mino, by the way—was trained with lots 
of patience. 

“He acts pretty human, sometimes,” 
Roy chuckles. “People often ask me if 
Trigger ever talks back. He hasn’t yet, 
but I wouldn’t be surprised. He’s the 
smartest horse I’ve ever seen!’ 











TRIGGER, THE KING’S HORSE 


Story and Pictures by DUANE VALENTRY 


Trigger, Roy Rogers’ wonderful, gen- 
tle horse, is just about the most famous 
animal in the world. Every week he gets 
thousands of letters, almost as many as 
his popular master. These letters tell 
him how much people in every country 
of the world like to watch him act and 
do tricks. 


The “Smartest Horse in the Movies” 
has learned how to do 52 tricks and 
more than a hundred different stunts. He 
has been trained by Roy Rogers, King 
of the Cowboys, since he was five years 





old and has been with him in movies, on 
television and in rodeos. Did you know 
that he can say his prayers? That he can 
walk on his hind legs? 

If you were to say to him, “Trigger, 
how old are you?” the big horse with the 
shaggy blonde mane would tell you by 
striking the ground with his forepaw, 
one strike for each year. He also does a 
bow called the “camel stretch.” This is 
considered very hard for a horse to learn 
because he has to support much of his 
weight on his jaw while he does it. 

Once, during a rodeo 
in Cincinnati, Trigger 
was going through his 
dance steps when he 
stopped, right in the 
middle of the waltz. The 
music was out of tune. 

Everyone wondered 
why he had _ stopped. 
But Roy knew. Trigger 
doesn’t like music that 
isn’t perfect. Sometimes, 
when there is no music, 
Trigger will dance while 
Roy hums for him. He 
also can fox trot and jit- 
terbug. He looks so dig- 
nified, too! 

Trigger and Roy have 
worked together in one 
hundred movies. The 
beautiful horse has a 
gold and silver saddle 
worth a huge fortune. It 
has real rubies in it. 
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This is for his rodeo shows, when he is 
all dressed up for his audience. Of course, 
he has all kinds of saddles for everyday 
wear. 

Trigger is a stallion (he’s seen here 
with his son) and was bought for $2500. 
‘Today he is worth much more. Recently, 
Roy was offered $100,000 for him. But 
he wouldn’t sell him for anything. 

The Golden Stallion—he’s a_palo- 
mino, by the way—was trained with lots 
of patience. 

‘He acts pretty human, sometimes,” 
Roy chuckles. ‘People often ask me if 
Trigger ever talks back. He hasn’t yet, 
but I wouldn’t be surprised. He’s the 
smartest horse I’ve ever seen!”’ 











OIL DRILLING IN TEXAS 
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TEXAS DERRICKS TANK TRUCK 


These are all the things the story tells about. 
When you see these pictures in the story, just 
read the name of the picture instead of a word. 








Once there was a little 


he saw a fire blaze up near one of the 


and yelled at his friends the = 


and saw the fire, just in time to put it out. As a reward for saving the @ and the 
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a long ride in one of their i s! 


By LOU and CAMPBELL GRANT 


. So the little jumped up and down 


until one of them turned around 











A Cook tor the Princess 


By EstHER MACLELLAN and CATHERINE V. SCHROLL ® Illustrated by GERTRUDE ELLIOTT 


CHARACTERS: Mother, Fredrik, Elsa, 
King, Queen, Princess Margarita, Her- 
ald, Prime Minister, and three famous 
cooks: Master Arnold of Pottingham, 
Maurice Algernon de Jones, and Samuel 
Sebastian Sidney Smith. 

SCENE ONE 

AT Rise: Mother, with a large spoon 
in her hand, is bending over an iron 
kettle which hangs above the fireplace. 
Enter Elsa and Fredrik. 

MorHer: You are late, my dears. 
What kept you so long? 

FREDRIK: We stopped at the market, 
Mother, and heard the palace heralds 
announce that the cook to the princess 
has been dismissed—in disgrace! 

Motuer: And high time, too. Our 
poor little princess looks as pale and 
weak as the new moon. I’m sure she has 
not been getting the right kind of food. 

Eusa: All that will be changed now, 
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Mother. A proclamation has been sent 
all over the world. 

FREDRIK: Imagine, Mother, all over 
the world. 

Exsa: Next week there will be a cook- 
ing contest at the palace. Every cook will 
prepare something that he thinks will 
please the princess. 

FrepDRIK: And she will taste them all. 

MotHeErR: Goodness! The poor child 
will be ill. 

Esa: That’s what I thought, but the 
people at the market say that princesses 
are different. 

Motue_r: I doubt it. 

Extsa: Whoever makes the dish that 
the princess likes best will become Chief 
Cook to the Palace. 

FREDRIK: Please, Mother, I’m hungry. 
Let’s not talk about the princess any 
more. What are we having for lunch? 

Motue_r: A lovely stew with carrots 
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and potatoes and tender green cabbage. 

Esa: May I help? 

Morner: Indeed you may, Elsa. (She 
hands a loaf of bread to Elsa to slice.) 

Freprik: Newly baked whole-wheat 
bread! Yum! Yum! 

Mortuer: Bring the milk, Fredrik. 

Exsa: Fresh milk from sweet Daisy, 
our own little cow. 

Mortuer: I've eaten. Now, I must go 
to the tailor with the shirts I have fin- 
ished. Good-by, children. Eat well. 

CHILDREN: Good-by, Mother. 

(Mother exits.) 

Exsa: I wish Mother didn’t have to 
work so hard. 

FREDRIK: When I’m older, I'll put a 
stop to that. 

Exsa: (eating) Isn’t the stew good? 

FREDRIK: It always is. Cut another 
slice of bread, will you, Elsa? 

Exsa: I'll have another piece, too. 

Freprik: While you’re up, you might 
as well pour some milk. 

Exsa: (laughing) Very well, Prince 
Fredrik. (She pauses, holding pitcher.) 

FREDRIK: Come, Elsa, pour. What's 
the matter with you? | 

Exsa: I’ve just had the most wonder- 
ful idea, Fredrik! Why shouldn’t Mother 
be Chief Cook to the Palace? No one in 
the whole world makes such wonderful 
meals. 

FREDRIK: But would Mother do it? 

Esa: (slowly) 1 wonder. 

Freprik: Mother would probably 
laugh and say she wasn’t good enough to 
cook for the princess. 

E1sa: (sitting down sadly) It was such 





a splendid idea, too. I know Mother 
could win easily if the princess tasted 
her cooking. (jumps up) And the prin- 
cess shall taste it! Fredrik, it’s up to us. 

FREDRIK: How? 

Ersa: We won’t say anything to 
Mother. The contest starts next Mon- 
day, and ends on Thursday. Mother is 
always at the tailor’s on Thursday. 

FREDRIK: That’s true. 

Exsa: As soon as Mother leaves, we'll 
pack our own lunch in a basket, and 
carry it to the castle. 

FREDRIK: Our lunch! 

Esa: You can go hungry for one day. 
Think what it will mean when Mother 
is made Chief Cook to the Palace. 

FREDRIK: I would go without eating 
for weeks if it would help Mother. 

ELsA: Just imagine how surprised she 
will be! 

FREDRIK: You're awfully sure, Elsa. 

Extsa: I am, indeed. Come, Fredrik, 
let’s wash the dishes and then we'll de- 
cide what Mother will make for the 
princess next Thursday. (They com- 
mence to remove dishes from table.) 

FREDRIK: We'll take a fresh-baked loaf 
of whole-wheat bread. There’s none in 
the world so good as Mother’s. 

Exsa: And our favorite salad—lettuce, 
cucumbers, onions, celery. 

FREDRIK: We'd better stop talking 
about food, Elsa. It makes me too hun- 
gry. Everything sounds so good that I 
could start eating all over again. 

Esa: I can hardly wait till next 
Thursday! 

(The curtain falls) 
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SCENE ‘Two 

AT Rise: At right, the King, the 
Queen, and the Princess Margarita sit on 
their thrones with the members of the 
court grouped around them. In front of 
the princess is a small table. On the left 
stand the cooks, with Fredrik and Elsa at 
the end of the line. 

HERALD: (walking with great dignity 
to center of stage) Hear Ye! Hear Ye! 
Hear Ye! This is the last and final day of 
the Great Cooking Contest. ‘The winner 
will be appointed Chief and Most Hon- 
orable Cook to the Palace. 

KING: (yawning) Let us begin at once. 
Who is first, Herald? 

HERALD: Master Arnold of Potting- 
ham, your majesty. He has won forty 
gold medals and thirty silver medals for 
his wonderful cooking. 

Kinc: Indeed? 

Freprik: Elsa! Think of it, forty gold 
medals! 

Esa: I don’t care if he has four hun- 
dred. Our mother is better. 

HERALD: What have you prepared, 
Master Arnold? 

MASTER ARNOLD: The most beautiful 
cake the world has ever seen. It is my 
masterpiece, fifteen layers and every one 
different. The icing is six inches high, 
made of whipped cream, nuts, fresh 
strawberries, and chocolate. 

FREDRIK: Six inches of whipped 
cream! And strawberries and chocolate. 
Ersa: (sadly) It does sound good. 
HERALD: Will you try it, Princess? 

Princess: Must I, Mother? 

FREDRIK: (aside) Must I! I wish I'd 


get the chance. I love strawberries. 

QUEEN: Just a bit, darling. 

(Princess takes small piece.) 

HERALD: Next! 

SECOND Cook: (bowing) Maurice Al- 
gernon de Jones, at your service, may it 
please your majesties. I, Maurice Alger- 
non de Jones, am former cook to fifteen 
kings and three royal dukes. | 

HERALD: What have you prepared, 
Maurice Algernon de Jones? 

SEconD Cook: The last word in pies. 
No pie in the history of the world was 
ever like this. My pie, your majesties, is 
made of cherries, bananas, chocolate, 
coconut, apples, and peaches. 

HERALD: Are you ready, Princess? 

PrINCcEss: I suppose so, though already 
I’ve tasted more pies than I can remem- 
ber. (takes small piece) 

HERALD: Next! 

TuHirp Cook: (bowing) Samuel Sebas- 
tian Sidney Smith, may it please your 
majesties, winner of one thousand and 
one cooking contests, inventor of the 
cheeseburger-popsicle, the lemon-pie lol- 
lipop, and apple-dumpling ice cream. 

HERALD: And what have you prepared 
for her royal highness? 

Tuirp Cook: My latest discovery, 
cantaloupe split de luxe, consists of a 
slice of cantaloupe, a layer of raspberry 
ice cream, marshmallow whip, straw- 
berry jam, whipped cream, peach mar- 
malade, chopped bananas and nuts. 

FrepRIK: We might as well go, Elsa. 
Who could beat that? 


Exsa: It does sound very fancy. Per- 
haps that’s what princesses like. 

















HERALD: Princess, are you ready? 

Princess: Oh, dear. 

QuEEN: Now, sweet, just a taste. 

PrINCEss: (tasting) I hope this is the 
last. 

HERALD: Next! 

Exsa: (timidly) Elsa and Fredrik. 

HERALD: Who? 

Queen: Children, what are you doing 
here? Don’t you know this is a contest to 
find the Chief Cook to the Palace? 

Extsa: Yes, your majesty. We have 
brought our own lunch for the princess 
to taste, for our mother is the very best 
cook in all the world. 

MASTER ARNOLD: Impossible! I am 
the best cook in all the world! 

SECOND Cook: No, IJ. 

‘Tuirp Cook: Silence, fellows! J am 
the world’s best cook! 

Princess: Let Elsa and Fredrik enter 
the contest. Please, Mother. 

QUEEN: Very well, dear. 

HERALD: What have you brought for 
her royal highness? 

Freprik: (takes dish from basket and 
hands it to Herald) A delicious garden 
stew made with fresh 


tomatoes, new 


green cabbage, and tender young peas. 


(takes bread from basket) A_ freshly 
baked loaf of whole-wheat bread. 

Exsa: A green salad and a pitcher of 
cold milk from our own sweet cow. 

PRINCEss: Stew? I’ve never tasted stew. 
(tastes) It’s good. I like it. (tastes bread) 
How crunchy and nice! 

Exsa: Try the salad, Princess. It is 
made of lettuce, cucumbers, water cress 
and celery. Frederick and I eat it every 
day. 

Princess: This is the kind of cooking 
I like, Mother. It’s delicious. 

QuEEN: Then the mother of Elsa and 
Fredrik shall come to live in the castle. 
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Where shall we find your mother? 

Esa: In the little white cottage on 
Peachblossom Lane, your majesty. 

QuEEN: (to Herald) Go. Return at 
once with the new Chief Cook! 

MASTER ARNOLD: I have never been 
so insulted in my life! I shall enter the 
service of the King of Robunka. 

SEcOND Cook: I, Maurice Algernon de 
Jones, shall go to serve the King of 
Kadunka. 


‘THirp Cook: I, Samuel Sebastian Sid- 
ney Smith, shall cook for the King of 
Slapunka. 

(The three cooks exit indignantly.) 

Kinc: How dare they walk away from 
me like that? Call the guards! 

PRIME MINIsTER: Let them go, your 
majesty. Those three kings are your 
enemies. The three cooks will do them 
more harm than your armies. 

KinG: Very well. Besides, it saves me 
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the trouble of building a dungeon. 
(Enter Herald with Mother) 


MOTHER: 


You sent for me, Your 


Majesty? (She bends low.) 


Kinc: Yes. You, Madame, are hereby 
appointed Chief and Most Honorable 
Cook to the Palace. 

Moruer: I? 


QuEEN: Exactly. You and your chil- 
dren will live in the castle forever. It will 
be your duty to prepare the meals for our 
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beloved daughter, the Royal Princess 
Margarita. 

Evsa: (hugging Mother) Mother, we 
always said you were the very best cook 
in all the world. 

FREDRIK: And now everybody else 
knows it, too. 

HerAtp: Three cheers for the new 
Chief and Most Honorable Cook! 

ALL: Hip, hip, hooray! 


(The End) 















ParT THREE 


By MARIon RENICK 
Illustrated by RALPH RAMsTAD 


‘THE Story So Far: When Steve said his candy busi- 
ness wasn’t doing well, Phil Vance decided to help. 
He got permission for his ball team to sell Steve's 
candy at a big game. DANDY CANDY made a big hit, 
but all the while, Phil kept wondering if the boys would 
ever accept him as a member of the regular team. 


Everyone in Wellington knew about Of course the Dandies were bound to 
Steve’s Dandy Candy after seeing Phil answer, “You can’t either!” 
and Marilyn Vance and their friends on So a game between the two teams was 


television, selling the candy bars at the arranged for the first day of summer va- 
baseball game. One result was that the cation. 





candy business boomed. Another was The Dandies wanted Steve to coach 
that a baseball team challenged the them for their game, but he was too busy. 
Dandy Candy boys to a game. He had just hired another candy-maker 


“We saw you on TV, all foxed up in to help him. He was planning to buy 
uniforms,” jeered this other team, named — electric mixers and more big copper 
the Wolverines. “Who said you areaball _ kettles for the little factory in the old 


club?” railway station. 
One Wolverine said with scorn, “And Still, everybody felt excited and hope- 
you call yourselves the Candy Dandies! _ ful of winning the important game with 
My, my! What a sweet name.” the Wolverines. Everybody but Phil. He 
‘We can play sweet baseball, too,” just felt left out. For although the boys | 
Don muttered. did not actually say so, they made it | 
‘What do you mean?” a Wolverine’ clear to him they thought he was not 
said. ““We can beat you by ten runs, good enough to take part in this impor- 
without even using our best pitcher.’ tant game. 
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One atternoon at practice, they let 
Phil have a chance to bat. When he 
missed three good pitches in a row, the 
fellows brushed him aside and went on 
practicing without him. He decided he 
might as well give up trying. 

He wandered off, deep in discourage- 
ment. He scarcely noticed where he was 
going until suddenly he stumbled and, 
looking down, found his feet had carried 
him to the rusty, grass-covered railroad 
track which led to Steve’s candy factory. 
Soon he arrived at the old station, where 
he found Steve standing in the doorway 
to cool off. 

“What's the trouble, Stuffer?’’ Steve 
asked, after one look at the boy’s face. 

Phil told him. 

“Don’t give up just because you'struck 
out,” Steve said. “Lots of good ball- 
players do that in a game.” 

“I'll never get in a game at the rate 
I’m going,” Phil answered, kicking at 
the boards of the old platform. 

“Oh, yes, you will. If you don’t play 
in this game, you'll get in plenty of 
others,”” Steve said. ““Now, come on in- 
side. I want to show you something I got 
for the team.” 

Phil followed his older friend into 
the factory. He was thinking he didn’t 
care about other games; he wanted to 
play in this one. Then he saw what was 
in the box Steve was opening. A set of 
catcher’s equipment! 

‘Wow! Look at this!” Phil exclaimed 
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as he pulled out the catcher’s mask and 
tried it on. “Just fits!”” he commented. 
He rubbed his hand over the smooth, 
glossy leg guards, and thumped the 
padded chest protector. 

“Gee, this is swell! Did you really get 
it for the team?” 

Steve nodded. “I didn’t want any of 
you boys to get hurt playing catcher. 
So I bought you the proper equipment. 
I can afford it now—” he glanced proudly 
around his little factory,—“‘thanks to the 
send-off you kids gave me.” 

Phil wanted to share the gift immedi- 
ately with the others, even though he 
wouldn’t be able to wear it himself. He 
said, “‘I’ll show it to the team right away,” 
and hurried off with the box. 

The team was still practicing when he 
reached the vacant lot. They stopped 
to admire Steve’s gift, and most of them 
tried on one piece or another. But when 
it came to wearing all the equipment at 
once, the catcher said, “I can’t play with 
all that junk hanging on me.” 

‘But a catcher is supposed to wear it, 
Hen,” Phil said. 

But Hen said, “It bothers me.” 

So Phil put on the equipment himself, 
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and sat around hoping for a chance to 
practice in Hen’s place. He already had 
learned the signals used by Hen and 
Don, the pitcher. As he sat there, he 
noticed the two boys did not work very 
well together. 

He told Steve about this later. Steve 
nodded. “You just wait. They'll need 
you as catcher one of these days.” 

But the day came for the game with 
the Wolverines, and still the Dandies had 
felt no need for Phil’s services. 

When he got up that morning, Phil 
decided he couldn’t bear to go to the 
school field to watch the game. 

“But you must come,” Marilyn said, 
when he told her he thought he would 
go fishing instead. “I’m going to lead 
cheers, and I have to have somebody who 
will cheer. Mommy is coming, too, so you 
ought to be there.” 

“Of course you’re going!’’ Steve ex- 
claimed when Phil asked him what to do. 
“Forget your disappointment. You be 
there, Stuffer-on-the-spot. Your team 
may need you.” 

About game time that afternoon, Mrs. 
Vance started for the ball field carrying 
a camp stool. Several other mothers were 
there already, sitting on the ground on 
cushions or blankets. Marilyn was pleas- 
ed to have even this small cheering sec- 
tion and kept them busy shouting, “Yea- 
a-a, Dandies!” and “Fight, team, fight!” 

Both she and the team looked hand- 
some in their cream-and-chocolate uni- 
forms. The Wolverines, who wore ordin- 
ary jeans and ‘T-shirts, were plainly 
jealous. They made loud remarks, such 
as, “It takes more than a uniform to 
make a baseball player,” or, “Dandies, 
is right. That’s just what they are!” 

In spite of having no uniform, the 
Wolverine catcher wore the proper mask 
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and protectors, Phil noticed. He himself 





had brought along this equipment for 
Hen. But Hen still would not give in, 
even when told that Steve was coming 
and might like to see him wearing it. 

“But I can’t play with all that stuff 
on!” Hen said once more. 

Phil explained this to Steve, who 
arrived as the last half of the first inning 
began. “We didn’t make any runs in the 
first half of this inning. We didn’t even 
get one player on base.” Phil added, 
“Now we'll see what the Wolverines can 
do.” 

The Wolverines did plenty. They 
made three runs. 

“I think Don’s pitching will get better 
as the game goes on, don’t you?” Phil 
asked Steve hopefully. 

“His pitching isn’t so bad. The trou- 
ble is—’’ Steve stopped and shook his 
head. After all, he did not need to tell 
Phil that two of those runs were made by 
players who got on base in the first place 
on “pop flies.” 

The catcher is supposed to get these 
balls, but Hen missed them—and both 
times the Wolverine at bat got safely on 
first. 

The Dandies looked no better when 
they came to bat in the next inning. 
They got four men on base, but could 
not score a run. 

The score stood 3 to 0 in favor of the 
Wolverines. ‘The Dandies took the field, 
Don went to the pitcher’s mound, and 
Hen squatted behind home plate. 

Steve muttered, “I wish that boy 
would wear catcher’s gear!”’ 

Phil thought Steve was annoyed be- 
cause he had gone to the expense of get- 
ting equipment for the boys which they 
did not bother to use. But in a few min- 
utes he understood what Steve meant. 
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The Wolverine at bat swung at a pitch 
and, instead of hitting the ball on the 
nose, struck it sideways. The ball 
bounded back and hit the catcher on the 
knee. 

“Ow-ow-ow!”” Hen yelled, rolling on 
the ground and holding his knee with 
both hands. Somebody called ‘Time’ 
and the players gathered around the in- 
jured catcher. 

Steve got to the boy first, pulled up the 
leg of his uniform, and looked at the 
knee. “I don’t think it’s a serious injury,” 
Steve said, feeling carefully around the 
knee cap. 

“Ow!” Hen cried. “That hurts!” 
When he tried to stand, the knee hurt 
worse than ever. Hen was out of the 
game. 

“You can’t play without a catcher, 
that’s for sure,” the Wolverine captain 
said to Don. “You'll have to forfeit the 
game!” 


‘But this was the moment Phil had 
been waiting for. ‘““Put me in, Don! Let 
me catch!”’ he shouted. Already he was 
buckling on the leg guards. He felt sure 
the team would be glad to have him in 


the game now. They wanted to keep on 


playing, didn’t they? 

“Okay, Stuffer!” Several of the boys 
spoke at once. 

In a few moments he was standing be- 
hind home plate, catching warm-up 
pitches from Don. Then the last half of 
the second inning began again, and Phil 
stooped to signal for a high, fast ball. 

The first thing the batter did was hit 
a “pop fly.” Phil had been well coached 
in how to handle such a ball. He tore off 
his catcher’s mask. He threw it far to one 
side, where he would not trip over it. 
He looked up to see where the ball was 
going to drop. As he went toward the 
spot, he glanced up at the ball, down at 
the ground, then up at the ball again, to 
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THE SATURDAY COOK 


Cooking for Company 


SPRING BONNET SALAD: Place one half of a canned pear, with the rounded 
side up, on a cup-shaped lettuce leaf. Put the small end of the pear on the 
stem of the lettuce. Make a face on the pear, using pieces of raisin for the 
eyes and nose and cherry for the mouth. Use two pieces of pimento for the 


bonnet strings. Serve with peanut butter sandwiches and milk. 
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keep from getting dizzy. When the ball 
fell, Phil was right there with his glove 
up to catch it. 

“Nice going, Stuffer!’’ Steve called. 

The Dandies were too surprised to say 
anything, but Marilyn cheered, “Yea-a-a, 
Stuffer!”’ 

“No Wolverine is going to get to first 
base if I can help it!” Phil said to himself 
with a broad grin, as he threw the ball 
back to Don. 

But he boasted too soon. The next 
Wolverine at bat knocked a ball that 
landed a few yards away, in the direction 
of third base. Phil did not run fast 
enough to get it before the player got on 
first. 

However, Phil’s catching made a great 
difference in the ball game. The Wol- 
verines no longer could pile up runs. 
The Dandies took heart, played with 
more spirit, and began to make runs 
themselves. By the end of the eighth inn- 
ing, the score was tied 12 to 12. 

The Dandies came to bat the first half 
of the ninth inning. Phil was the first 
man up, and he tried hard to get a hit. 
But he struck out. Don, who followed 
him, got on first base. Then Bill went 
to bat and laid down a bunt. The Wol- 
verine catcher got the ball, which fell 
near him, and put Bill out. But Don got 
on second. He made it home on the next 
hit, which was a long one that the center 
fielder lost. When the 
first half of the inning 
ended, the Dandies 
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were ahead by that one 
run. The score was 13 
to 12. 





Soon they were afraid 
that their “13” was un- 
lucky. The Wolverines 
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came to bat and three 
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men got on base. Bang, bang, bang. Just 
like that. No outs. 

When the fourth Wolverine stepped 
into the batter’s box, Phil braced him- 
self. He knew the Wolverine on third 
would try to get home. He also expected 
the batter to bunt. By bunting, the bats- 
man would sacrifice his chance of getting 
on first base. But, as he was put out, his 
teammate on third base could get home 
safe and score a run. 

Don now raised his arm to pitch. Phil 
could see out of the corner of his eye 
that the Wolverine on third base was al- 
ready starting for home. 

Plonk! The batsman bunted as ex- 
pected. Phil jerked off his mask and 
tossed it aside as the ball dropped a few 
yards away. He scooped it into his glove 
and hastily stepped backward to get one 
foot on home plate. 

The Wolverine was charging straight 
at him, planning to knock the ball from 
his hand and reach the plate. Phil had a 
split second to plant his feet firmly and 
take a tight grip on the ball. 

The Wolverine crashed into him, then 
rocked back as if hitting a stone wall. 
But Phil still stood with one heel on the 
plate, holding the ball, which the runner 
had tagged himself by touching. 

The Wolverines did not score, that 
run, but they still had three men on base 
and only one out. However, their weak- 
est hitters were coming 
to bat. Phil walked to 
the pitcher’s mound to 
say to Don, “‘Give these 
next two men all you’ve 
got. Make ’em strike out 
—and I'll take care no- 
body steals home.” 

Working _ together, 
Don and Phil soon 
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How many 
letters can 
you find in 
this dia- 
gram? 
Answer on 
page 46 


POC CC CCC TCT TC CCC 





brought the game to a close, with the 
Dandies still in the lead by one run. 

Marilyn cheered like mad. Phil's 
mother hugged him, and he was so 
happy, he didn’t even mind having the 
fellows see her do it. 

Steve, who had high praise for the 
whole team, plainly showed how pleased 
he was with Phil. And the boys kept ex- 
claiming in a surprised way, “Did you 
see Stuffer stop that guy!” and “Man! 
Old Stuffer sure can handle a ‘pop fly!’ ” 


with Phil’s catching. As he gathered up 
his equipment, he heard a Wolverine 
ask Don, ‘How did your catcher ever 
get such a goofy name as Stuffer?” 

Don answered, “Oh, we call him Stuf- 
fer because he really has stuff.” 

Phil laughed to himself, remembering 
the true story of how he had gotten his 
nickname. ““Whoever said I was too fat to 
play baseball!” he chuckled. ‘Then sud- 
denly, he felt empty, and thought, 
Gosh, I’m hungry! I wonder what’s to 


eat at home.—THE END 


CAN BEARS READ? 


By Evva BriNKER 


Even the Wolverines were impressed 








Illustrated by DoNALD BOLOGNESE 


Last summer the guards in the Glacier 
National Park in Montana put up some 
new signs to keep visitors from getting into 
trouble with the bears. Every now and then 
a tourist gives a bear food—and comes near 
losing a finger because the bear hasn’t been 
taught table manners. 

So, last summer, the park guards put up 
three signs along the Going-to-the-Sun 
Highway. Each bore a picture of a bear. 

The first one read: HiGHWAY BEARS ARE 
OFTEN RUDE. 

Further on they placed a second sign: 
THEY EAT FINGERS AS WELL AS FOOD. 

The last sign warned the traveler: PLAy 
SAFE. DON’T FEED THE BEARS. 

One grizzly didn’t like those signs. He 
tore the sign about bears being rude to bits. 
He pushed down the second sign, and he 
scratched up the third sign. 

Now the park guards are asking, “Can 
bears read?” 
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First Kound-up 


6 pring Books 


REVIEWS BY BARBARA NOLEN 


EVERY SPRING, more than half a 
million boys and girls flock to Washing- 
ton, D. C. Whether or not you’ve been 
one of these lucky visitors, there’s a book 
you should not miss. 

In THey Burtt a Ciry, Janice Holland 
tells the story of ‘The Nation’s Capital 
as only a very talented story-teller, who 
is also an artist of distinction, could tell 
it. You might think she had been there, 
150 years ago, peering over the shoulders 
of Washington and L’Enfant, as they 
planned the magnificent capital for a new 
nation. This is a very personal story, 
which should increase your affection and 
admiration for Washington, the city, and 
Washington, the man. 

With Memorial Day programs in the 
making, many of you will be reading or 
memorizing Lincoln’s Gettysburg ad- 
dress. In GetrysBurG, McKinlay Kantor 
tells the story of that bloody battle. You 
meet the generals and the foot soldiers, 
the Yankees and the Rebels, the heroes 
and the spies. 

Speaking of spies, for sheer adventure 
and excitement, THE REAL Book ABouT 
Spies is a “number one”’ choice. ‘The spies 
are of great variety, from amateur pa- 
triots to sinister doublecrossers. 

Fortunately, history need no longer 
be dull. Nor is adventure limited to spy 
stories. In WILDERNESS JOURNEY, you will 
travel dangerously with ten-year-old Flan 
through Indian country. In Mr. BELL 
INVENTS THE TELEPHONE, you will mar- 
vel at the stupid business men of the 
1870’s who thought the telephone was 
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nothing but an unimportant electric toy. 

Just for fun, I recommend A BEaR 
NAMED GRuMMS. Bears can be lovable, 
intelligent and dangerous pets. Grumms 
proves himself all three. It’s no use wish- 
ing you could have a trick bear in your 
own family, for I doubt such extraor- 
dinary adventures could take place ex- 
cept in Sweden. And if the story makes 
you curious about Sweden, there’s a book 
for that, too, THE PicrurE Story OF 
SWEDEN. 

Young mechanics will find several 
books planned especially for them on the 
spring list. —ITRucks At Work tells you 
how it feels to drive a big trailer truck, 
how expert you must be to compete in the 
annual truckers Roadeo. ‘There are com- 
panion books to this one, about trains, 
ships, and machines. 


Books mentioned: 

THEY BUILT A CITY by Janice Holland. 
Scribners. $2.50. 

GETTYSBURG by McKinlay Kantor. Ran- 
dom House. $1.75. 

THE REAL BOOK ABOUT SPIES by Sam- 
uel Epstein. Garden City. $1.25. 

WILDERNESS JOURNEY by William O. 
Steele. Harcourt Brace. $2.50. 

MR. BELL INVENTS THE TELEPHONE 
by Katherine Shippen. Random House. 
$1.75. 

A BEAR NAMED GRUMMS by Bessie White. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 

THE PICTURE STORY OF SWEDEN by 
Hester O'Neill. David McKay. $2.50. 

TRUCKS AT WORK, TRAINS AT WORK, 
MACHINES AT WORK, SHIPS AT 
WORK, all by Mary Elting. Garden City. 
$1.50 each. 
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Hello, boys and girls, pick up your 
pencils and put on your thinking caps. 
Can you write a short story, draw a fine 
picture, or put singing words together 
to make a poem? 

Here are the RULEs: 

1. Write your name and age clearly. 

2. Keep your poems and letters short. 
Stories may be 100-300 words. 

3. Pictures may be in color or black and 
white. Those without color are more 
easily printed. 

4. All work must be original. 

Here are the PRIzEs: 

1. Every contribution printed in The 

Penglet Press will receive an honor 

certificate with a gold painted seal. 

A special book prize will be awarded 

for the best picture-story sent in dur- 

ing MAY. The picture-story (some 
people call it a Rebus) that you see at 
the bottom of this column was drawn 
by a Brownie-Scout in Washington, 

D.C. You will find another Rebus on 

page 30 of this issue. 

Petunia, Editor 
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One day Si was walking down 
the. Z saw 4 pretty > ° @ 
wondered if @ should pick it. 
FB decided to pick a whole “YO 
of 5 . @ got a X¥ and put thes, 
into it. @D gave they? to ny ff» 
She said the}, were pretty. 


A PICTURE-STORY 
By Mary Berliner, age 8 





THE LITTLE PEKE 
By Barbara Bralove, age 8 


The little Peke with bright brown eyes 
Will fight a dog four times his size. 
Don't fear the cold will do him harm. 
His heavy coat will keep him warm. 


ONE MORNING 
By Barbara Cole, age 8 


One morning I sat up in bed and said, 
The sun has plenty of time 
To make up his mind to shine. 

I hope he makes up his mind 

To shine 

TODAY. 


THE TRUSITFUL BIRD 
By Frances Sloma, age 11 


I saw a baby robin the other day, 

The robin was trying to fly away. 

‘No! You're not ready!” his mother said, 
“I’ve got to go!” said the little one, 

“I can’t stay in bed.” 


The robin prepared to jump and fly, 

“Oh dear!”’ cried his mother, “He’s too 
young to die!”’ 

And I stood, ready to bury him, under 
the tree, 

As he cried, “Just watch and you'll see.” 


So I saw with my very eyes 
The baby bird fly into the skies. 


The real truth is though it may seem 
odd, 
How could he fall? He trusted in God. 


STORY PARADE 


MY FIRST SPANKING 
By Jeffrey Kline, age 10 

I don’t remember much about my 
first spanking, but I knew at the time 
there was a great commotion. My father 
didn’t spank me, nor my mother either, 
nor my brother, nor my sisters, (natu- 
rally they didn’t, because I don’t have 
any), nor my cousins, nor my aunts. For 
that matter, neither did my uncles nor 
my grandparents. Now I suppose you'll 
think it was my school teacher, but it 
wasn 't! 

I think my mother should have sued 
this person for spanking me, but she 
never did. She still says it was for my 
own good,—but that is what they say 
about all spankings. As near as I can 
find out, neither my mother nor my 
father was a bit cross about it, even 


though it made me cry. If I kept on 


writing for six days and six nights, you 
would never guess until I told you. 
My face got very red. In fact, I guess 
I was red all over, but I don’t remember 
whether I was embarrassed. 
It was not at my own house that this 





happened. It was in a large building 
downtown. It might have been the 
Weather Bureau; it might have been 
the Department of Agriculture; it might 
have been the Internal Revenue Build- 
ing. I’ll let you follow the clues to the 
end. 

A lot of people were rushing around. 
They might have been dressed in blue, 
green, black, red, or orange—but instead 
they were dressed in white. That’s a 
real clue, so I might as well tell you. 

It was on my birth day. The doctor 
spanked me to help me catch my first 
breath. And I’ve been breathing ever 
since, except when I swim under water. 


THE CALF THAT HAD A HAPPY 
HOME 
By Bobby Orndorff, age 12 


There was once a calf that did not 
like milk. The farmer that owned the 
calf took it to the house to raise. The 
farmer’s wife gave it chocolate milk. 

One day the calf was in the yard, run- 
ning and playing. All at once the sky 
grew dark. The calf looked up and what 





WE WENT TO MADRID 
By Karen McCormick, age 12 

















do you think he saw? A great light in 
the sky. He ran to the house and jumped 
up on the porch and stamped on a board 
and the farmer’s wife came running to 
the door. And she said to him, ““What 
are you doing?” 

All at once there was a loud crash 
and the children came running and cry- 
ing to their mother. Now the house was 
on fire. 

The woman ran to the telephone and 
called her husband. The farmer was 
helping a friend to get in his hay before 
it rained. The farmer ran to the truck 
and drove home as fast as he could. But 
the house was burned down before he 
got there. The farmer’s wife could not 
save the house or the furniture, but she 
saved the chickens, pig, horses and cows. 
The family went to a friend’s house to 
live until they got a new house built. 


— You can educate 
your child 
-> at home 





é Kindergarten through 9th Grade 
ae 

With Calvert “School-at-Home” Courses, mothers can give 
their children a sound education. Complete, easy-to-follow in- 


structions with guidance by the faculty of the famous 50-year- 
old Calvert Day School in Baltimore. 
All lessons, supplies provided 
Calvert Home-Study Courses are sent by mail to all parts of 
the world and provide a thorough grounding in basic subjects, 
coordinated with studies of cultural value. Used by more than 
90,000 children. Transfer to other schools often made with 
advanced standing. 
Start any time 


Send for free catalog. Inquire about unique new Crafts Course 
—rainy-day and convalescent activities. 


Calvert 9 School 


445 Tuscany Road Baltimore 10, Md. 


Please send information about Calvert Courses. 
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After that, they called the calf Light- 
ning, because he tried to warn them 
about the storm. He could run fast, too. 
He always played games with the chil- 
dren. They played school games, as 
hide-and-go-seek and racing. Lightning 
was never lonely. He had a happy home 
and a place to stay as long as he lived. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 


Put AND TAKE: shop, hop; lack, black; 
hip, ship; lane, plane; bloom, loom; 
killed, skilled; flock, lock. 

CHARADE: Mutilate, mew-till-late. 

Ripptes: 1. Because they know so much 
about fencing. 2. In order to play it 
you have to walk right over a lynx. 
3. A coat of paint. 4. The miser hangs 
on to every crust, but the horse gives 
the bit from his own mouth. 

Worn Squarzs: pile, idol, lots, else; stop, 
tone, once, peep; bowl, oleo, wend, 
lode. 

Hippen Letters: Twenty-five, all ex- 
cept Q. Of course, the curves in letters 
like P and O are squared off, but they 
are quite legible. 

DIsARRANGED Room: No one puts a win- 
dow over a fireplace. Window panes 
are different sizes. The shutters should 
be outdoors. The fireplace is half 
stone and half brick. The andirons 
don’t match. Electric floor plug would 
not be in fireplace. Lamp is not in cen- 
ter of stand. Lamp shade has fringe 
on only one side. The electric iron 
shouldn’t be on the floor. The plants 
shouldn’t be on the hearth rug. There 
are two kinds of floor boards. The col- 
lie has a hound’s tail. The February 
calendar has 31 days. The calendar 
isn’t hung properly. 

You did well if you found 11 errors. 
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Make a miniature golf course that can be played on 
outdoors or in the house. Here are some ideas for 
tunnels, wickets, runways and other things to make. 
Protect them from rust and moisture with bright oil 
paints. Use a golf stick or a pole with a piece of 
wood nailed on the end. Play with a marble, golf 
ball, round cork or any small ball. 


1 Make a tin-can tunnel. Cut out the bottom and 
top with an opener that won't leave a jagged edge 
that's dangerous. Remove label and paint it. 


2 Try to hit a ball through this hazard with one 
stroke. Cut the holes out of a folded cardboard strip. 
Then unbend it, tack into position onto a board, and 
paint. 


3 Here's a zigzag tunnel made of cans or card- 
board tubes. Place them on a board as shown in the 
picture and tack them down. | 


4 wire wicket 








4 Make a wire wicket. Bend a wire into shape. Then 
push the ends into the ground or stick them into fat, 
flat corks to stand it up. 


5 This underpass is for out-of-doors. Dig a ditch, 
then cover it with three bricks for the ball to pass 
under. When inside use the bricks as an extra tunnel. e 


6 Change a cheese box, or some other long 
wooden box, into a slide. Take off both ends, 
then tack on two firm wires to hold it up. 






7 For the last hole snip an arch in a paper 
box, or sink a jelly jar into the ground. 


7 last hole 6 slide 


pictures and directions by Patricia Villemain 

















Running Games 


By DEANA MENDENHALL 


“What shall we play?” This question 
always seems to pop up whenever a 
group of friends get together. Relay 
races are perfect for outdoor playing if 
you have ten or more people. 

Speed and skill play an important part 
in the “Spoon-and-Ball Relay.” First 
form two or more teams, each having the 
same number of persons. The team 
members should line up single file and 
the teams should stand next to each 
other. The first person in each line is 
given a teaspoon and a tennis ball. At a 
signal, the ‘‘head”’ players put the ball on 
the spoon and start toward the goal line 
which is about 10-15 feet away. The 
players may walk, skip or run to the 
goal. But they must not let the ball fall 
off the spoon. If this happens, the player 
must return to the starting line and be- 
gin again. When the first player reaches 
the goal line he bounces the ball three 
times, puts it back on the spoon and re- 
turns to his team-line. Then the next 
person in each line tries his luck with 
the ball and spoon. The team whose 
members complete the course first, wins. 

How fast can you run—on all fours? 
You can find out by running the “Dog- 
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Cat Race.”’ Use the same team formation 
given for the first race. At the signal, the 
first player in each line moves on all 
fours as fast as he can toward the goal 
line. When he touches the goal, he has 
to bark like a dog and then return to his 
team. The next player moves in the 
same way to the goal line but once there, 
he must meow like a cat. Players alter- 
nate in this way until everyone has run 
either as a dog or cat. The trick is to 
remember what animal you are. Any 
player who meows or barks at the wrong 
time must run twice. 

Indians could run so fast that they 
were given such names as Red Wing and 
Black Bird. In playing “Rescue the 
Robin” see if you can move as swiftly as 
a bird. Half of the members of each 
team stand behind one another at the 
starting line. These are the “‘rescuers.”’ 
Fifteen feet away is the goal line. The 
rest of each team stands behind this line. 
They are the “‘robins.”’ At the signal, the 
first “‘rescuer’’ runs to the goal, takes the 
hand of the first person behind the goal 
line and says, “Fly away, robin.” Then 
both players run as fast as they can back 
to the starting point. This continues un- 
til one team is lined up behind the start- 
ing point. This will happen when all the 
“robins” have been rescued. 
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Newbery-Caldecott Winners 


Every year, as we read the new books, 
we wonder which ones will be chosen for 
the Newbery and Caldecott Awards. 
Will the author or artist be someone al- 
ready known and loved or a newcomer? 
Will the book become a favorite of ours? 
The winners for 1952 are: 
Secret of the Andes by Ann Nolan 
Clark, illustrated by Jean Charlot. Vik- 
ing. $2.50. Newbery Award. 
The Biggest Bear by Lynd Ward. 
Houghion. $2.75. Caldecott Award. 
Now that the 1952 choices have been 
announced, it is fun to look back and 
compare the winners with the votes cast 
by Story PARADE readers in our 1952 
Book Week Contest. 
The votes were quite scattered, but 
there were some local favorites. Lady- 
cake Farm was a favorite in Ohio; Secret 
of the Andes hadaslight lead in the West- 
ern vote; and One Morning in Maine 
was liked from coast to coast. Other 
favorite titles were: 
Trail of the Little Paiute by Mabel 
O’ Moran 

Big Mutt by John Reese 

Amahl and the Night Visitors by 
Frances Frost 

Happy Easter by Kurt Wiese 

Percy, Polly and Pete by Clare New- 

berry 

Look by Zhenya Gay 

The Bears on Hemlock Mountain by 

Alive Dalgliesh 

It is. t always easy for the librarians 
to chvose one book for each award, and it 
..asn't easy for the boys and girls who 
entered the contest, either. In the first 
place, no one has read very many of the 
new books so soon after publication. 
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However, some schools made the Contest 
a class project. In Tulsa, Oklahoma; 
Schenectady, New York, and possibly 
elsewhere, the librarian or teacher bor- 
rowed a dozen new books for her class to 
read and discuss. Prizes for the ten best 
letters were given to: 

James D. Herndon, Modesto, Calif. 

Judy Joffee, Fresno, Calif. 

Bobby Suder, Berlin, Penna. 

Helen Ballard, Norwich, Vt. 

Olivia Rusinek, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Janet Cooper, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Robert Gervers, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Lois Kieffaber, Tallmadge, Ohio 

Alan Crider, ‘Tulsa, Okla. 

Donna Peel, Schenectady, N. Y. 

One of the best letters came from 
James Herndon. He wrote: 

“The book I would pick for the New- 
bery Award is Squirrel Hotel, by Dubois. 
The reason I would pick it is because I 
like animal stories, and I like funny 
stories, and I like story-teller stories, and 
this has a slight tinge of all three. 

“The book I would pick for the Calde- 
cott is One Morning in Maine. The rea- 
son I would pick it is because it is a family 
story, and I like family stories. 

“The book I would pick for a prize if 
I won would be Freddy the Pilot by 
Brooks, and the reason I would pick it is 
because the name Brooks on a book is a 
guarantee of jam-packed thrills and 
laughter down to the last page.” 

Only one vote, from a boy in Chicago, 
was cast for a science fiction title, Red 
Planet. His reason: “Science fiction books 
are very, very educational, because they 
are telling of something that will really 
come true.” 
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Walt Disney’s Comics and Stories is the only magazine of authentic Disney 
characters. It contains clean, wholesome humor, the best in art work, color- 
ing and readability. Approved by parents and teachers everywhere. Suitable 
for everyone, from ages 3 to 90. 


Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. pberr. ses Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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STORY PARADE is chock-full of all kinds of read- 











ing fun. Besides top-notch stories there are puzzles 
to solve, games to play and things to make and do. 
Remember Story Parade fun is lasting fun. It comes 
your way month after month — ten times a year. Each 
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PLANES! PLANES! PLANES/ 


The World's Largest and Smallest Airplanes 


All kinds of airplanes — from the Kitty Hawk to 
today's fastest jet planes—are pictured and 


described in the new Golden Playbook of Airplanes. 


Now on sale at all bookstores 


50c 


88 pages + 40 pages in full color 


Simon and Schuster, New York + Artists and Writers Guild, New York 
Designers and Producers of Beautiful Books for Children 





